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A CLASSROOM EXPERIENCE OF 
CHILDREN WITH MULTIPLE 
HANDICAPS. 
Vita Stein 
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Living Democracy — 


With Multiple Handicaps 


Wrru considerable stage fright, 
with an intense feeling of insecurity 
and armed with dictionary, encyclo- 
pedia, and all kinds of textbooks, I en- 
tered my classroom on the opening day 
of school. The children in 
the class offered to me were 
| visually, mentally, and 

- emotionally handicapped. 
But I feared this promise 
of hard work less than my 
; own handicap, my incom- 
= plete grasp of the English 
language. I had come re- 
cently as an immigrant 
'. from Vienna where I had 
_ been a principal in a school 
for socially maladjusted 
i> children. 

_ When confronted with these children 
for the first time, all the usual speeches 
_ of introduction were discarded. I said 
merely: “I am a stranger; my home- 
' land is far away from here. Would 
i you boys and girls like to be my friends 
: and help me with my English? I 
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would love to learn very much about 
your country.” 

The response was amazing. Every 
pupil offered his friendship and help 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Their 
sympathy with my handi- 
cap made them complete- 
ly forget their own in- 
sufficiency and this was the 
reaction for which I had 
hoped. All wanted to be 
my teachers. “Would you 


like to learn counting with 
99) 


me?” or “May I teach you 
to recite the English 
alphabet?” or “Do you 


know how to say the Eng- 
names. for’ the 
months?”, were some of the 

offers put to me. 
To maintain my place as a teacher, 
I made the children understand that 
I, too, should like to help them with 
their difficulties. Without any in- 
hibitions they told me about their 
big and little problems. There was 
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a little blind boy that could not 
do arithmetic, another that did not 
like to read Braille; a most attractive 
looking girl with fair curls and dimples 
in her cheeks had a hard time finding 
her way around the school; a small, 
sturdy colored fellow did not care for 
geography—his greatest and only long- 
ing was to become an Indian chief. 

At the close of the first day it seemed 
that every one of us felt that he was to 
embark upon an important mission. 
My youngsters felt responsible for my 
well-being and for my language im- 
provement. I, on the other hand, had 
great hope that I would be able to give 
these seriously handicapped children 
the unique experience of success and 
happiness that they needed more than 
anything else. 

As I was interested in a rather ele- 
mentary American education, primar- 
ily to serve me for the needs of my 
class, we started with simple studies 
such as: American money, various 
types of measurements, and other de- 
tails useful in daily life. We also stud- 
ied the lives of famous American peo- 
ple and the stories behind our holi- 
days. Whenever possible, guests, young 
and old, were invited to speak on sub- 
jects of current interest to us. We 
took trips to the World’s Fair, to mu- 
seums, and collected everything worth 
while, such as: tokens, money, flags, 
dolls, and the like, for an exhibition of 
our own. 

Whatever we undertook in our ac- 
tivities, in and outside of school, upper- 
most in the minds of the children was 
the idea of their being my teachers. 
In our discussions the boys and girls 
were extremely considerate, speaking 
slowly and ‘clearly. ‘They often inter- 
rupted themselves asking: “Do you 
understand?” 

To please me especially, they made 
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frequent use of English expressions 
which I pretended to like particularly 
wwell, such as: May I try, may I help, 
thank you, please, and the like. 

Very soon this small group of help- 
ers grew larger, for a few weeks later 
the parents also became interested in 
my American education. They sent 
maps, pictures, travel stories, and in- 
vited me to sight-seeing trips or to 
visits in their homes. 

In a relatively short time, we all 
noticed a marked improvement in the 
class. Most of the children had lost 
their timidity and insecurity and had 
become more self-confident, responsi- 
ble, and cooperative in their behavior. 
Whenever I mentioned progress and 
improvement on their part, I, too, 
was assured that I showed great 
improvement as well. When, as 
preface to corrective remarks directed 
to them, I referred to my own diffi- 
culty with English I was sure to be 
consoled. On one occasion an appeal- 
ing little colored boy said tome: “You 
know, Mrs. Stein, nobody is perfect.” 

Their appreciation of this fact made 
it easier for me to refer to their limita- 
tions, when necessary, without hurting 
their feelings. Frequently lively dis- 
cussions were started. At times, when 
a child made a correction in my speech, 
others would protest and say: “You 
shouldn’t correct her, she said it just 
right.” 

It also happened that mistakes were 
occasionally accepted without criticism. 
For instance I used to say stolper (the 
German word) for stumble. When I 
became aware of this mistake and 
asked why they had not corrected me, 
the answer was: “We did understand 
what you meant and we liked stolper 
so much better than stumble.” 


Undoubtedly our methods and means 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Living Democracy 


(Continued from page 108) 


of studying differed in many ways from 
the usual routine. We were getting our 
information not by merely listening to 
a classroom teacher, by exercise and 
drill, but by the adventure of explor- 
ing and experimenting, by interview- 
ing people, by listening to the radio, 
_ and by collecting all kinds of interest- 
ing things. We were busy as pioneers 
in a new land. No ready-made goods 
were available. We had to dig and to 
hew and to fabricate our material by 
our own efforts. All this required in- 
itiative, creative activity, originality, 
and enthusiasm which, in turn, made 
for a tolerance and social cooperation 
that the children had not experienced 
before. 

I myself was very dependent on the 
dictionary and encyclopedia. When- 


ever a question arose, we asked these 
books for help. So great was my stu- 
dents’ confidence in these silent help- 
ers, that when I could not give a satis- 
factory answer to their question as to 
“What God looks like,” a very gentle 
voice asked: “Mrs. Stein, why don’t you 
look up the dictionary?” 

We have now been working in closest 
cooperation for about two years. In 
looking over this period I may say that 
our classroom work has been a true ex- 
perience in living democracy and a 
real opportunity for continuous prac- 
tice of those qualities that are so es- 
sential for better human relationship. 


Test Construction 
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tests ara standardized are but two of 
the causes ef lack of IQ eonstancy due 
to test construction,” They are pre- 
sented to make t eader aware of the 


other ae which may be\more 
highly dramatized. 


Planning for the Next Depression 


million unemplo 
unless advance plann 
the number of youth who 


1,750,000 youth leave school to seek employment. 


A piling up of several 


inexperienced new workers will be inevitable in the post-war-period, 
finds a way out of the dilemma. There is reason _to~believe that 
ill not be able to find employment in private_eriterprise or non- 


emergency government work might easily surpass the four million_of’the thirties and may 
reach five or six million during the period of transition from deferise to peace time activities. 


Adults’ Idea of Amusement 


There is too much laughter and ridicule at children’s’ expense, 


but also by teachers. 
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cial teachers. 
Local Membership: Miss Genevieve 
Byrne, teacher of educationally re- 


ie tarded. 

Financial: Miss Mary H. Broderick, 
principal, Gaenslen Orthopedic 
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The President's Page 

Conan ee page 99) 
and publication of the Journal. Plans 
for the payment of ie capital invest- 
ment involved, and the necessary or- 
ganization for assuming\ control is be- 
ing considered by the committee. 


present organization of the\ ge 
tional Council, which has sefved 
Council well since its beginnin 2 
not be the best organization fox our 
present membership and for funcet ns 
that the Council has now taken 
At present the membership has in\ 


creased, the Journal has been expanded \ fects aeey children, who had nothing 


and the Council has been affiliated with 
the National Education Association. 
The latter necessitates two meetings of 
the organization annually, one in Feb- 
ruary, and one in July during the an- 
nual meeting of the Association. As 
it now operates, a president, a vice 
president, a recording secretary, and a 
board of directors manage the affairs 
of the Council. A treasurer-manager 
serves the Council as its membership 
secretary, treasurer, and to some extent 
as an exécutive secretary. The latter is 
a part-time employee of the Board, and 
a part-time employee of the Journal, 
with more than a_ full-time job. 
The committee is studying the present 
organization of the Council and may 
/recommend some changes to the board 
of directors if the committee feels 
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/purposes should be vitalized and puf 


3) Oreanizanonton ine Counc il. The vy into practice. A committee is at work 


that a different type of organization is 
best for the growth of the” Council. 


4. How the Internati onal Council 
can best utilize its a Hivtion with the 
National Education Association for the 
welfare of exceptignal children is also 
under consideration by the committee 
This affiliation means that we can con 


made by Sher colleagues to specia f 
educations 


5. Thé aims and objectives of the In- 
ternational Council. These have been 
stated many times in numerous pub- 
licAtions, but the Council has no 
ached a point when some of these 


redefining the purposes of the Council’ 
stating how the Council can achieve 
these aims, and suggesting to chapter: 
ways and means of attaining these ob: 
jectives, 


The present world crisis not only af! 
fects the adults, but unfortunately af: 


and we want tha International Counci. 
democratically operated. You have 


tions or ideas that you 
be addressed to Mrs. Norris or to 
president. All suggestions will be give 
careful consideration. Furthermor 
you are invited to come to the boar © 
of directors’ meetings and present an 
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